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In this Tssue 
GERALD HEARD was science commentator for the — 
British Broadcasting Corporation from 1930 to 1934. He 
is the author of numerous books, including Pain Sex, and | 
Time, Is Another World Watching? and his latest, The “Situated as they are, Russia and China have to collab- be 
Human Venture. orate or engage in a death-struggle. No Russian leader js { LL 
KEITH IRVINE is editor of Africa Today and is as- going to choose the latter. It follows that they have to get de: 
sociated with the American Foundation for Political along with the top Chinese Communists, and they cannot | 
Education. do this by treating Mao as an office boy... . Furthermore, pr 
LAWRENCE LIPTON’s article, “Disaffiliation and this raises the question whether top Communists, including ch 
the Art of Poverty”, which appeared in the Spring 1956 heads of governments in other countries, can be treated on 
Chicago Review, aroused nation-wide comment and con- the old basis of being lackeys to Moscow or have to be tua 
troversy. taken in to the collective leadership pattern.” mo 
MULFORD SIBLEY is Associate Professor of Political are 
" , ‘ , j : f A. J. Muste, LIBERATION May, 1956 . 
Science at the University of Minnesota. He is the author ¢ oe 
of The Political Theories of Modern Pacifism, published =~ 
by the Pacifist Research Bureau. Be: 
WILLIAM STAFFORD teaches English at the San for 
Jose State College in California. He is the author of but 
Down in My Heart, a book based on his experiences as . 
a conscientious objector in World War II. { thi 
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October 23 


ONE OF OUR ASSOCIATE EDITORS may 
be able to get to Poland before tong, in which event 
LIBERATION will be able to provide a distinctive 
description and analysis of what is taking place. 

Meantime limitation of space permits us, as we go to 
press, only a brief expression of reaction to the momen- 
tous events taking place in Poland and Hungary, and to 
related developments in China, and Yugoslavia. 

The first word must be a salute to the workers, intellec- 
tuals and students who revolted in Poznan last June and 
more recently throughout Poland and Hungary. They 
are speaking out in drastic criticism of the regime, hold- 
ing huge mass meetings, and taking to the streets in 
demonstrations which have been hitherto unknown and 
unattempted, except for the June, 1953 revolt in East 
Berlin, in Communist satellite countries. The attempt 
forcibly to suppress these demonstrations may be made, 
but it is extremely doubtful that it could restore the 
old monolithic set-up. 

Whatever the final outcome, we are witnessing some- 
thing that is immensely heartening, especially since 
young people are so widely involved. Give totalitarian- 
ism, we have often been told, a chance to get hold of a 
generation of children, shut them off from outside con- 
tacts, indoctrinate them, and this will create a new type 
of human being—“the Soviet man”—adjusted to con- 
formism and with no taste for freedom. It is now clear 
that a decade of suppression and indoctrination has not 
achieved such a result. And the “revolt of youth” and 
others is not confined to satellite states. Even in Russia, 
after forty years of Communist Party control we are re- 
liably informed that young Polish Communists at the 
Marx-Lenin Institute in Moscow have been making money 
by selling to the Russian students Polish publications 
which, at least until recently, could not circulate freely 
in Russia. 

We have suggested in previous issues of LIBERATION 
that forces have been set in motion in Communist circles, 
including the high command in the Kremlin, which it 
might be impossible to limit arbitrarily and might there- 
fore carry people like Khrushchev much farther than 
they intended to go. This surmise is being confirmed by 
each day’s events. Of great importance in this context 
is the fact that the Chinese Communist leaders were 
the first to congratulate the anti-Stalinist Gomulka on 
his accession to leadership after several years in jail as 
a Titoist. It was Gomulka who told Khrushchev to “go 
hack where he came from”, when he sought to stop the 
movement of the Polish C.P. for independence from the 
C.P.S.U. When Stalin died, we felt that henceforth it 
would be impossible for the Russians to give orders to 
Mao, and that this would exercise a substantial effect 
on the structure of international Communism. 

So now we have on paper the doctrine that there is 
more than one road to socialism and that the relation- 
ship between Communist parties is a “fraternal and 
equal” one. Much more drastically and rapidly than the 
Kremlin high command had anticipated, the doctrine 
is being taken seriously in such places as Warsaw, and 
Budapest. This was to have been expected, for once it 
is admitted that the C.P.S.U. is not the infallible leader 


and guide of world Communism, it is evident that Com- 
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The Spectre of Freedom . . . 


munist parties may be on the way either to liquidation 
or to transformation so profound as to be one of kind 
rather than degree. 

Finally, a word about relations between power-states. 
The concentration of power in two Leviathan states— 
Kussia and the United States—has been considerably 
reduced. in this connection, it is important to notice 
that ties are being loosened in both camps. The Kremlin 
is having real trouble in maintaining the old seemingly 
solid front; but the Pentagon is having plenty of trou- 
bie, too, in NATO and elsewhere. There is a resurgence 
of anti-militarist feeling in the United States, strong 
enough to encourage Adlai Stevenson to speak tentative- 
ly of putting an end to the draft and to call loudly for 
abolition of the H-bomb tests, something that was un- 
heard of in the 1952 election. 

The attempt to remilitarize Germany as the bulwark 
of the United States military orbit in Europe has en- 
countered the stubborn resistance of the German people. 
it is possible that this process of resistance to militarism 
may continue and perhaps be speeded up, e.g. Western 
and Kastern European countries may come together on 
a basis of independence of both giant powers. Thus the 
“Third Camp” takes on added significance. 

The present loosening up in the Communist satellites 
vindicates the pacifist thesis that such a result could not 
be obtained by military and other threats from outside. 
Had the theory prevailed which plunged mankind into 
the agonies of World War II, namely that only brute 
military force applied from the outside could “liberate” 
nations from totalitarian oppression, we should now be 
in or on the brink of the unspeakable terrors of World 
War II. If peoples are to be truly liberated, they must 
free themseives. Foreign military intervention can only 
change power relationships. It is precisely the easing of 
international tension, the stalling of remilitarization 
in Western Germany, the moderate improvement in 
living conditions in Communist countries, and similar 
factors which have given the buried libertarian impulses 
a chance to come to the surface. The last thing we now 
want is forceful intervention from either side. 

What will the two big powers do now? The nuclear 
armaments race between them has thus far not abated. 
‘Lhere is no evidence that their nature as power states is 
in process of transformation. Is such transformation pos- 
sible? Such questions the peoples of Russia and the 
United States have to answer. On the way they answer 
them hangs their survival both in a material and in a 
spiritual sense. D. D. A. J. M. 


Postscript, October 31. The newspapers report that the 
Soviet Troops are withdrawing from Hungary. Whether 
or not this proves finally true, the gains already made 
have been effected not by superior military force, but, 
paradoxically, by a moral pressure similar tv that em- 
ployed in a more consistent form in the non-violent 
campaigns of Gandhi. A dispatch from Budapest to the 
New York Post says: “They never had hopes of military 
victory. As many said repeatedly, only by going to their 
deaths before Soviet guns could they hope to arouse so 
much pressure that Moscow would be forced to abandon 
her position in Hungary.” 
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We have 


been 








travelling about in automobile and other industrial 


centers trying to pick up information about what is happening among the workers 
and in the unions, and also to get from economists and other experts some evalua- 
tion of what automation means in human terms. What follows is essentially a 
report about what we have seen and heard, rather than a statement of our own 
ideas. We are, however, grateful to the anonymous workers and others on whose 
experiences and knowledge we have drawn. 


WE ARE TOLD that technological unem- 
ployment is a myth. The historic record purportedly 
the 
market broadens, there are more jobs, rather than fewer 


shows that as production techniques improve 
jobs, and the common people get more of the good things 
of life. 

In the long run this is certainly true. What this op- 
timistic view overlooks is that the necessary price and 
investment adjustments come about through bankrupt- 
cies, mass unemployment and enormous dislocations. 

The savings in labor costs supposedly will bring about 
price reductions. Whether or not this will happen in a 
business upswing in a “pure competitive economy” is 
debatable but beside the point. The industries in which 
automation is making the greatest progress are: iron 
and steel, petroleum refining, electrical appliances and 
equipment, motor vehicles. These are exactly the areas 
not of “pure competition” but of administered prices. 


It is typical that in the automobile industry and in the 
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steel industry prices have been rising in recent years. 
The motor vehicle industry, for example, will give 

the customer “more car”. The industry within the oligo 

poly situation is highly competitive so that the cat 


struggle, e.g. equip cars with the craziest gadgets, bul 
they will not cut prices. 

Just as there is no price adjustment, there also is 00 
investment adjustment. On the contrary, in the auto 
mobile industry, everybody is agreed that the 1955 sale 
volume of nearly eight million cars was due to extt* 
ordinary circumstances, and will not be repeated for 
many years. Nevertheless General Motors announces it 
will invest $1 billion in 1957 and Ford plans to inves 
one billion between 1957 and 1960. People in the know 
estimate that at the end of the present expansion prt 
eram, the industry will have a capacity of ten million 
cars! 

The reason why the corporations act that “crazy” 8 
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clear and was once explained by Mr. Davis of the Ford 
Motor Company during the automation hearings: “Auto- 
mation cannot be engineered into every job indiscrim- 
jnately. If either daily volume is low or long term use 
of the machine is limited, any possible direct labor savings 
are reduced or may be offset by increased maintenance 
costs and higher depreciation costs.” 

This means that every corporation in order to keep its 
share of the wealth has to cut costs by automating as 
many processes as possible. But many processes can be 
automated only if the sales volume is increased. Con- 
sequently, in order to keep their share of total sales they 
have to plan to enlarge their share. But if each company 
plans to enlarge its share, the total production capacity 
of the industry necessarily will be expanded far beyond 
any reasonable sales expectation. 

in the auto industry the labor saving through auto- 
mation yields results. In the first six months of 1956 the 
industry produced approximately 275,000 more cars and 
trucks than in the first six months of 1954. This increased 
output was produced with a labor input which was small- 
er by 13 million man hours, Output increased approx- 
imately eight per cent and labor input dropped by two 
per cent. That suggests a rise in labor productivity of 
ten per cent over two years ago, or a rise of five per 
cent per year. This is approximately double the normal 
rate. Actually these figures understate the rise in pro- 
ductivity considerably because today’s cars have many 
more gadgets, and on the other hand the government 
statistics show many employees of former parts producers 
as employed in the motor vehicle industry who actually 
work on non-automotive products. 


Unemployment in Auto Industry 
BECAUSE OF this rise in productivity, un- 


employment among auto workers is today higher than 
at any time in the post-war period. A recent press re- 
lease of the UAW estimated that unemployment in Michi- 
gan would reach 273,000 at the beginning of September, 
a post-war record. In Detroit unemployment on August 
lth amounted to 175,000, which was eleven and one- 
half per cent of the labor force. (All the statistics, of 
course, are published with a lag of several weeks.) 

It is important to point out that the lay-offs are heavi- 
est among the smaller companies. Emplyoment in Ford 
and G.M. is relatively static. Chrysler is much harder 
hit and the independent car producers go out of business. 

The big Packard plant in Detroit, which employed 
more than 10,000 workers, is closed down permanently. 
The Detroit Hudson Division of American Motors, which 
a few years ago employed more than 20,000 workers, to- 
day employs a few hundred. Altogether, the independ- 
ents, which in the immediate post-war period accounted 
for more than fifteen per cent of the car market, today 
sell less than five per cent of all the cars. 
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Automation and Centralization 


NOTE what that means with regard to auto- 
mation. The labor saving processes brought about by 
automation have reduced man-hour requirements for 
the industry as a whole. But the companies which had 
capital enough and sales volume enough to use auto- 
mation entirely were able to keep their employment 
levels more or less stable by increasing their market 
share at the expense of the weaker companies and by 
producing a larger portion of the parts which formerly 
they had bought from other independent producers. 
They therefore can say with tongue in cheek: “It is not 
automation but the lack of automation which brings 
about unemployment.” 

Formerly the large assembly corporations had a policy 
under which a large portion of the parts were produced 
partly within the company and partly by outside sup- 
pliers. The large corporation produced a minimum vol- 
ume and anything above this minimum was produced 
by the outside supplier, who in this way carried the 
major burden of the variations in the sales volume. But 
since automation only pays in large volume production, 
the big corporations now have changed their policy and 
to an increasing extent the total supply of any partic- 
ular part is produced within the organization. 

As a result many independent parts suppliers find 
themselves in grave difficulty. Just recently, for example, 
the Motors Product Corporation had to close down its 
Mack plant. This plant at its peak employed 4,200 work- 
ers. 


Illusion of Permanent Boom 
AT THE MOMENT, in spite of the progress 


of automation, unemployment is low. Things are bad in 
Michigan and in parts of New England but in the rest 
of the country employment is still expanding. The main 
factor which accounts for the continuation of the boom 
at the present time is the enormous increase in expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment. It is estimated that fixed 
investment expenditures in the third quarter of 1956, at 
in annual rate, will amount to 36 and three-quarter bil- 
Jion dollars. This is approximately thirty per cent more 
than was spent in 1955, which up till then was the high- 
cst year on record. 

This is the reason that the production of machine tools 
and of electrical machinery and equipment is at a record 
high. The magazine Iron Age recently made a survey 
and found that machine tool manufacturers had an order 
backlog which would last them until the middle of next 
March. 

This of course does not mean, as is said sometimes, 
that the workers who become unemployed as the result 
of the use of automatic equipment will find jobs produc- 
ing this equipment. If we take a longer period equal to 
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the life line of the new equipment, the labor saved must 
be considerably more than the labor required to pro- 
duce the new equipment, otherwise it would not be 
worthwhile to risk the additional capital investment. 

But if all the equipment which probably lasts from 
five to ten years is produced within twenty-four months, 
it is quite possible that at the moment the production of 
this new machinery requires as many or more workers 
than are replaced. This is what happens right now. Be- 
cause of the competitive situation, all manufacturers in 
the auto industry, in the electrical appliances industry 
and in the steel industry want to put in the most modern 
equipment immediately. In addition the total capacity 
of these industries is expanded, as we have shown for thé 
auto industry. For this reason it seems at the moment 
as if the boom could go on forever because automation 
feeds on itself. 

This illusion cannot last very long. Eventually the 
new automatic equipment will have been introduced 
everywhere that it is economical to use it and the demand 
for fixed capital goods will drop drastically. The workers 
laid off in the machinery and electrical equipment in- 
dustries will increase the ranks of the unemployed who 
were laid off when they were replaced by the automatic 
machines. This is the time when “normally” a depression 
brings about the new equilibrium of prices and invest- 
ments about which the NAM economists talk so much. 

In the course of a depression prices eventually reflect 
the reduced production costs and the equilibrium 
of investment comes about through the bankruptcy of 
the weaker producers. 


Union Leaders’ Program 


THE TRADE UNION leadership sees this 
danger but they don’t know what to do, partly because 
they have learned too much but not enough! They have 
learned that the improved technology is a precondition 
for higher wages. From this they conclude that they 
can’t oppose automation. In fact it would be hard for 
them to oppose automation since they never educated 
the workers to think in terms of the industry as a whole, 
and from the point of view of the individual corporation 
the introduction of automatic equipment makes the job 
more secure rather than less secure. 

Instead they are asking for shorter hours in order that 
more workers may be employed and they ask for higher 
wages in order that the increased output may be bought. 
In any concrete test these demands are shown to be 
inadequate. As lay-offs become more numerous the pres- 
sure on wages increases and the union becomes more 
willing to accept wage cuts. This happened at Studebaker, 
at Willys, and in numerous smaller supplier plants. 
Either wages are cut directly or work standards are raised 
so that the worker gets less money for more work. Re- 
cently this happened again at Chrysler where manage- 
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ment threatened to farm out work if the employees 
were unwilling to work harder. 
Shorter Hours and Overtime 

REGARDING the increased employment op. 
portunities through a shorter work week it is interesting 
to note that auto workers worked numerous overtime 


hours at the beginning of the 1956 model year. Skilled | 


workers right now work 60 hours or more and there will 
be plenty of overtime work as soon as full scale produc. 
tion of the 1957 model has started. Such overtime work 
was done in the past, is being done right now and will 
be done in the future despite the large number of un. 
employed. The union is unable to do anything about it. 
As jobs become scarcer, worker solidarity tends to break 
down. Those employed try to grab what they can in 
order to provide for tomorrow when they in turn will 
be out of a job. 


Defense Work to Save the Unions 
ALTHOUGH higher purchasing power and 


shorter working hours will remain pious dreams and will 
contribute little to economic stability, it is nevertheless 
quite possible that a “normal” depression will be 
avoided. How this might come about can already be 
seen. 

When Motor Products Corporation closed down, a 
joint union-management delegation went to Washing 
ton asking for defense contracts. Both candidates for gov- 
ernor in Michigan are clamoring for a larger share of de- 
fense contracts. The Democratic Party and its chief eco- 
nomic theoretician, Mr. Keyserling, accuse the adminis- 
tradition of selling the country short by cutting defense 
expenditures. 

If things get tough this cry for more defense work 
will become irresistible. And let’s not kid ourselves. 
The UAW for example, has a wonderful program 
of civilian works: more schools, more hospitals, a big 
highway program, two million homes a year, a big slum 
clearance program. But actually nobody gives a dam 


about this program. Not only will the legislators oppose { 


it but also the unemployed will show very little interest. 
The workers laid off in the machinery industry, the elec- 
trical equipment and motor vehicle industries, are not 
eager to work as unskilled helpers on a highway project. 
But all these workers will give enthusiastic support to 
a program of increased defense expenditures in which 
they will be able to use their highest skill and will eam 
much better wages. 

We don’t have any experience with pump-priming 
through defense work during peace time. It might work 
quite well. Conceivably we might get a cycle similar 
to that we have experienced in the last six years. A sul- 
ficiently large civilian defense program might divert 
from the market a sufficient volume of goods so thal 
a shortage of material and manpower will exist. This in 
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turn might raise wages and salaries sufficiently so that the 
increased volume of goods eventually can be absorbed. 
At some point in the process it might then even be pos- 
sible to reduce the defense expenditures to a level higher 
than today’s but considerably below the peak. 


Higher wages in turn might make automation eco- 
nomical in processes where today it cannot be introduced 
because labor is too cheap. A new round of automation 
will repeat all the problems which we have discussed 
and this process might go on for a long time. 

If we permit it to go on. If we are willing to put up 
with the enormous waste of resources and if we are will- 
ing to bear all the risks which are inherent in a steadily 
growing war-based economy. 


One finds enthusiasts in Detroit and other industrial 
centers who prophesy that relations between worker, 
technician and manager on the job will undergo a fun- 
damental change as industries become automated. The 
boss-versus-the-bossed pattern will vanish. The worker 
responsible for automated equipment will be a cross 
between a mechanic and an engineer. For him the dis- 
tinction between manual and intellectual work will be 
wiped out, or so it is argued. As long as rising produc- 
tivity seemed to require an increasing atomization of the 
production process and only a management expert could 
hold things together, the problem of how the atomized 
worker could exercise any contro] over the all-knowing 
expert seemed insoluble. The complete change in func- 
tion and status of the automated worker is important 
and those who are concerned about the question of 
genuine workers’ control, a goal which has so far eluded 
us, will do well to watch this development with an open 
but observant mind. 


But this goal is a long way off. In the immediate 
future it is much more likely that we will see the emer- 
gence of a new labor aristocracy. The workers in the auto- 
mated parts of the automated industries will be the type 
of engineers whom the enthusiasts envision. But they 
will tend to restrict the access to this type of job in the 
same way as the skilled tradesmen are doing today. And 
if it becomes more difficult to get a job in these highly 
automated industries, the other industries will be more 
overcrowded, wages in these other industries will be 
telatively lower and it will become still more difficult 
to introduce modern machinery because the low wages 
will make later saving less attractive. 


The tendencies inherent in automation may possibly 
create for the first time the precondition for a truly 
democratic society in which the distinctions between 
manager and worker and between manual and intellec- 
tual worker are abolished and in which every human 
heing can enjoy decent living conditions. But such a 
society will not come about automatically in the wake of 
automation. 
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Under the present capitalist institutions automation 
will result in more of the world’s resources being shame- 
fully wasted in armament production, the gap between 
a small group of “the elect” and the rest of the human 
race will widen; and the threat of nuclear annihilation, 
as tension mounts both in the individual, within nations, 
and among nations, will become more menacing 
and imminent. It is up to the people to choose which 
way they want to go. . 


A. J. M. 





ON BEING INVITED TO A TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


We are trained and quiet intellectuals 

who learn all mazes very well 

and in the dusk we live in go 

around the room and part way up the walls. 


If there is a way around, we know; 

if there is no way, then our heads know. 
Blundering types who push we can forgive, 
being sure that such and such makes a so-and-so. 


But no man—forceful or not—can live 
with credit in our minds at all till we’ve 
checked what he is against all his pretences, 
and no forceful man commands our love. 


Now, the power in thought lives by surprise. 
A heart may feel beforehand; it decides 
whatever way it wishes; but a head 

may change in the midst of kings, to stay wise. 


There was once in the jungle a feast where great men fed. 
The cobra—sought to hold on his still head 

the ark of dignity for all the kings, whereby 

with his assurance their great worth was held— 


Returned regrets: “I can’t accept,” was his reply, 
“for my head lives by freedom, low or high, 

and though my heart acts tame in the midst of kings 
my head may twitch for itself, and those kings die.” 


William Stafford 
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THERE IS much to be said for the automo- 
bile. The car keeps the economy going, and serves for 
the leisure of many people. Not only is it a luxury, but, 
as we used to say in the old Chicago Studebaker plant, 
a necessity: every Studebaker worker needed one to get 
over to Ford in time for the night shift. But my concern 
here is what you get with a car when you buy it, or even 
when you don’t. 

General Motors’ annual advertising extravaganza, 
Motorama, has recently finished touring the country, 
ostensibly in pursuit of sales for its ostensibly new 1956 
models. Motorama 1956 is the third of these multi-million 
dollar orgies of breast-beating (all, of course, tax-deduct- 
ible), and for the third consecutive year GM has out- 
done itself. 

The moment the gull passes through the banner-draped 
doors he finds himself in an unreal world. There are 
luxurious carpets underfoot, scantily-clad models loung- 
ing over cars, men in white jackets to pick up your cig- 
arette butts. The implicit motto of the show is “You 
never had it so good”—and all free! The atmosphere 
of unreality is carried over to the exhibits: the emphasis 
throughout is on the so-called “dream cars,” frankly not 
intended for production, lacking even bumpers. Every 
available piece of metal on the demonstration engines is 
chrome-plated, down to the lowliest and filthiest oil 
pump. A new dialectic is in the making: the real is the 
unreal, and the unreal the real. 


The Aim of Motorama 


THERE IS a significant, an overwhelming 
truth about Motorama: it is not designed to sell cars! To 
call the advertising institutional is inadequate; the func- 
tion of Motorama is nothing less than para-political. 

That Motorama is not trying to sell cars is clear even 
to the lowly gull. There are no prices quoted, none but 
luxury models shown, cars spotlighted which will never 
see the market. 

This is also clear from the fact that GM did not insti- 
tute Motoramas until it had already consolidated its 
monopolistic hold on the country. In December 1952 
Charley Wilson went to the White House and Harlow 
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The Motorama Way of Life 


Richard deAaan 


“Red” Curtice took over the GM presidency. In 1953 
the first Motorama was launched. 

Furthermore, the product which is being pushed is 
admittedly an intangible: it is a way of life. Not only 
automotive products are shown at Motorama, but also 
such GM sidelines as “The Kitchen of Tomorrow” (as 
well as kitchens in cars). Having once accepted the GM 
huckstering premise that we can live by selling each 
other cars (as the Chinese are alleged to live by taking 
in each other’s washing), it becomes the first order of 
business to guarantee a society which will facilitate such 
commerce. The creation of such a society is the prime 
function of Motorama, a function which I call para. 
political, since its aim is nothing less than social re 
construction. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of this comes in 
the half-hour musical which goes with Motorama. The 
plot centers around the Firebird LI, GM’s gas turbine 
ear which can purportedly be operated on electronic 
“autoways” by a feeler in its snout. All of this is con 
trolled from radio towers strategically located along the 
freeways, while the driver may fold up the steering wheel 
and take a nap. There is the obvious political pitch here 
for government highway subsidization of the industry, 
but the message is far deeper than that. 


Big Brother will steer for us 
THE FIRST PART of the show (it’s a “Be- 


fore” and “After” routine) recognizes that even now 
people tend to take their two-weeks-with-pay in the 
same kinds of cars, going the same places, at the same 
speed, doing the same things, and generally resembling 
each other. But this is not enough. In the era of electronic 
autoways there will no longer be a necessity to cogitate 
how one may best resemble his peers: it will be done 
for you by a man in a tower. 

The musical consists of cleancut youths with frozen 
erins cavorting in faultless precision around the Fire- 
bird II, singing lyrics on the basic theme of “The Future 
Is Here to Stay.” Paeans are sung to “pre-digested foods” 
and futuristic motels “with controlled sleep in every 
room.” 


Liberation 
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Throughout the show everyone is engaged in some 
variety Of sporting activity (including love by wrist-ra- 
dio), This is predicated on the theory that, as the lyrics 
put it, “They give us so much free time nowadays.” 
Even failing to ask who the “they” are, it can be quick- 
ly seen that this is one part of GM’s pitch which has 
already succeeded. The New Enthusiasts of The Amer- 
ican Way (Riesman, Bell, Barzun, etc.) never tire of 
pointing with pride to this superfluity of leisure time. 
The unmitigated gall of this liberal myth is attested to 
by the recollection that the Haymarket Riot, in 1886, 
was fought over the issue of the eight-hour day, and that 
to this day that goal has not been reached! GM itself has 
never cut the average work week of its hourly employees. 
(This is, of course, excluding lay-offs, a form of “free 
time” on which GM also seems to have something of a 
monopoly. The closest it ever came to providing more 
leisure for such ecstatic romping was in 1938, when its 
average work week—for those working—was some 32 
hours.) But all this is unimportant and subversive. The 
important thing is the existence of some people who do 
have such leisure and the formal, theoretical possibility 
of everyone’s having it. Here, as throughout, the very 
ureality of the utopia increases its attractiveness. 

One of the exhibits features the Hope Diamond dis- 
played in conjunction with two burly guards and the 
most expensive luxury-model Buick. The incongruity 
here is more apparent than real. The diamond and the 
Buick are equally accessible once you are inside the 
charmed circle. The disparity is not between the diamond 
and the Buick, but between both and quotidian reality. 
The existence of a full quarter of the society living be- 
low minimum subsistence levels abets rather than im- 
pedes this dialectic of unreality. 


Could it be that GM “rationalizes” such tactics by 
arguing from the unknown to the known, that it pushes 
Cadillacs in order to sell Chevvies? But GM’s first concern 
isnot whether you buy a Chevvy, a Ford, a Plymouth, 
or any car at all! The important thing is the societal 
framework which will enable the maintenance and in- 
crease of its hegemony. Primarily, GM is not selling 
Chevvies, but The American Way of Life. Charley Wilson 
Was never more correct than when he said that what is 
good for the country is good for GM. The mere existence 
of a public agape at the remote possibility of their be- 
coming the beautiful, relaxed creatures of the Firebird 
or Cadillac world is of far greater comfort to GM than 
the promise of increased profits in 1956. 


We are all Partners 


IN A PRESS handout relative to Motorama, 
“Red” Curtice states: “We believe that this dramatic 
means of stimulating public interest in the problems 
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and opportunities of the future, and of inviting popular 
reaction to the advanced thinking of our engineers and 
stylists, will help General Motors and the public continue 
to be partners in progress.” Note here the replacement 
of the Adam Smith image of the consumer as the omni- 
potent arbiter, through the market, of industria] policy. 
The new image is startlingly similar to the role of a 
worker in one of GM’s own plants, with the market anal- 
ogized to the Suggestion Box. In the GM plant—as GM 
hopes will soon obtain in the country at large—everybody 
is “partners in progress.” The role of popular sovereignty 
consists in GM’s “inviting popular reaction to’ (its) ad- 
vanced thinking.” This is a government of “engineers 
and stylists,” of advanced thinkers who present their 
blueprints to the people for their stamp of approval. 
This “managerial revolution” is nothing more or less 
than a shift in the locus of governmental power. 

This shift is symbolized by, inter alia, Time’s naming 
“Red” Curtice its “Man of the Year” for 1955. If “Bird- 
dog” Wilson and the Republicans were to lose this 
election, it would make little difference so far as govern- 
ment is concerned, since the power has already been 
shifted. The guarantee of this power is the existence of 
a stultified public which has as formal possibility the 
attaining of the life of comfort, beauty and ecstatic 
merry-making which Motorama portrays. That few, if 
any, ever achieve this in reality is irrelevant: no Chris- 
tian ever got to Heaven either. If a worker in capitalist 
America could afford a car, (i.e. buy it outright—not on 
the installment plan) society would be fulfilling a real 
need in providing it. But capitalism, having long since 
ceased to fulfill the real needs of the people, now sets 
itself up to fulfill their unreal needs—a considerably 
more prosperous operation. The slogan of this new 
economic process is, characteristically, “You never had 
it so good.” 





AMULET 


I held a quiet stone 
that took the dog barking 
absorbed the hornet 
and shadowed every sound. 


They snatched the quiet stone 
and said, “You are too calm.” 
(I watched them, small.) 


“We order you: care more.” 


I tried to answer them 

and said (but was my voice 
from care too low? ), 

“That stone you took was love.” 


William Stafford 





“*T FEEL like I been everywhere God got 
land,’ Dove thought, ‘yet all I found was people with hard 
ways to go. All I found was troubles ’n degradation. All 
I found was that those with the hardest ways of all to go 
were quicker to help others than those with the easiest 
ways. All I found was two kinds of people. Those that 
would rather live on the loser’s side of the street with 
the other losers than to win off by theirselves; and them 
who want to be one of the winners even though the 
only way left for them to win was over them who have 
already been whipped ... (The losers) were the ones 
who'd rather play a pinball machine than put in a claim 
to a desk in an ad agency. Above gutters that run with a 
dark life of their own or down cat-and-ashcan alleys 
too narrow for a Chrysler, they hid out in that littered 
hinterland behind the billboard’s promises, evading the 
rat-race for fortune and fame.” 


It is Dove Linkhorn, the tragic Candide of Nelson 
Algren’s A Walk on the Wild Side, talking to himeelf. 
It is Nelson Algren speaking for Dove Linkhorn, as he 
had spoken for Frankie Machine, in The Man with the 
Golden Arm, who “failed the billboards all down the 
line.” It is Nelson Algren speaking for himself and 
saying, what he has been saying from the very first word 
he ever put on paper—although The New Yorker and 
Time reviewers have only recently discovered it—that 
“we live in a society whose bums and tramps are better 
men than the preachers and the politicians and the other- 
wise respectable,” to quote The New Yorker critic’s 
formulation of Algren’s “startling proposition.” It is 
Algren’s way of life as an artist of the word in our time, 
one which I have called “disaffiliation”. 


Writers of the Disaffiliation 


It is also the position of a number of other writers, of 
different styles but the same essential point of view, 
among them George Mandel, Chester Himes, William 
Manchester and J.D. Salinger. The same “startling prop- 
osition” is to be found in one form or another in B. 
Traven and Henry Miller, and it is to be noted that 
readers who rate Traven and Miller high also read and 
approve of poets like Kenneth Rexroth and Kenneth 
Patchen. Ernest Hemingway seems to have sufficient 
sympathy with the point of view to praise Algren’s work. 
At least he did a few years ago. He has not been heard 
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The Loser‘s Side of the Street 


Lawrence Lipton 


from on the subject since 1950, when he also praised in 
the same connection the work of William Faulkner. And 
Faulkner himself apparently wishes to be numbered 
among the writers of the Disaffiliation, judging by some 
of his published remarks. Obviously it is not a literary 
school but rather a position, a point of view with respect 
to contemporary society and the problem of the artist in 
that society. And while its present expression is as con 
temporary as radiation fallout and trial by television, 
it has a history and a tradition. Dove Linkhorn’s “two 
kinds of people” were known to the earliest jazzmen of 
Storyville, themselves and the dictys, and Really The 
Blues, by Milton(“Mezz”) Mezzrow and Bernard Wolfe, 
is a classic document of the same two kinds of people, 
the hipsters and the squares. A similar distinction is to 
be found in thieves’ cant and circus lingo. The picaresque 
novel, which was already a classic genre in the 16th 
century, is related to the same tradition but tangential 
to it. 


The Art of the Clown 


It is the Underground of literature, everywhere and 
always, but in times of rapid social change, in times of 
crisis, it is especially sharp and active. Such a time was 
the Gotterdammerung which followed the decline of the 
great schools of the Greek world, a period that Gilbert 
Murray describes as “the failure of nerve” and which 
brought “a change in the whole relation of the writer 
to the world about him.” A time when “devotion to the 
Polis lost its reality, when the Polis, with all that it 
represented of rights and laws and ideals of Life, lay 
at the mercy of a military despot, who might of 
course, be a hero, but might equally well be a vulgar 
sot or a corrupt adventurer.” The reader who may 
be quick to see a parallel in the posture of events pres 
ently being reported from Moscow, may find it equally 
interesting to draw certain parallels with the present 
state of the Polis in the U.S. Here—at least so far—an 
underground literature can flourish to reflect and record 
it. 

The decline of feudalism, which saw the rise of 4 
vreat Fool literature in poetry, song, pageant and drama, 
and the famous Fool societies of France and Germany; 
was such a period of crisis. “For the development of the 
idea of the fool,” says Enid Welsford in The Fool, “is 


one of the products of that uneasy time of transition, 
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when the great medieval synthesis was shattered and the 
new order (if order it was) had not yet been established.” 
A functional art in a decaying society, in a transitional 
age, can be only one thing: the art of the clown, a com- 
pound of gallows humor and compassion. Not hung be- 
tween two worlds but firmly planted outside both, stand- 
ing right side up, with bilateral vision, empathetic com- 
passionate—a pity on both your houses. 


The Hipster and the Square 


The way of life which the writer finds most appro- 
priate to such a transitional period is one that seeks rock 
bottom foundations in a voluntary dedicated independent 
poverty. It is in the slum that the writer in such an era 
will find the most valid expression of moral resistance, 
in the language of bums and tramps, that secret speech 
which no glossary can keep up with because they are 
constantly changing it, as Mezzrow pointed out, to keep 
the squares from violating their privacy. “Criticism of 
the manners and customs of an epoch when the censor- 
chip and the Inquisition flourished was here smuggled 
into the world by means of irony and symbolism,” says 
Stefan Zweig of the Praise of Folly in Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam, I was reminded of this when the statue of General 
Douglas MacArthur was being dedicated in MacArthur 
Park a year ago last January. The chess and checker 
players went right on playing, paying no attention to the 
ceremonies. I tapped one of them on the shoulder and 
showed him the eight-column headline in the Los Angeles 
Times, L.A. HAILS M’ARTHUR. He shrugged and 
pointed to the pigeons wheeling overhead. “That’s for the 
birds,” he said, His meaning was eloquently illustrated a 
few minutes later when the eight-foot statue was unveiled 
and promptly received an excremental salute. “Good 
satire,” says H.H. Hudson in his intreduction to the Praise 
of Folly, “is an intrigue among honest men, a conspiracy 
of the candid.” 


Jazz 


The art form in which this posture has thus far 
heen most successfully expressed is jazz music. Jazz as 
it originated in New Orleans and was further developed 
in Chicago was generated by men whose relationship to 
the respectables of their time was roughly analogous to 
the relationship between the disaffiliates and the respect- 
ables of today. The respectables of New Orleans and 
Chicago had all the opera house culture and the jazzmen 
had all the creative genius. Just as in jazz music the horn 
“talks” and the trombone “preaches” in a vocabulary 
that many can feel the force of but only the initiated 
can fully understand, so in their speech the losers on the 
wild side employ a verbal idiom that the squares can 
follow only with the help of a glossary. And it turns out 
to be rich in metaphor, like poetry. An interviewer from 
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the Paris Review asked Algren, “Do you try to write 
poetic prose?” “No,” he replied, “No, I’m not trying to 
write it, but so many people say things poetically, they 
say it for you in a way you never could. Some guy just 
coming out of jail might say, ‘I did it from bell to bell,’ 
or like the 17 year old junkie, when the judge asked him 
what he did all day, said, ‘Well, I find myself a doorway 
to lean against, and I take a fix, and then I lean, I just 
lean and dream.’ They always say things like that.” 


Metaphor began as deliberate ambiguity back in the 
dim past, as the secret, and sacred—both words have an 
element of dividing and separateness in their original 
meaning—language intended for communication between 
initiates who for one reason or another felt it necessary 
to talk in riddles, or because the language of the squares 
was inadequate to convey their meanings. It always had 
an element of protest in it. In ritual drama it was, and 
still is, the protest of the ritually clean against the un- 
clean, the profane. In Harlem jive it is the protest of the 
Negro against the white ofay—pig Latin for foe. “Jive,” 
says Mezzrow, “does knit together a kind of secret society 
—hbut it’s a society which resents and nourishes its re- 
sentment, and is readying to strike back. The hipsters’ 
fraternal order isn’t just an escape valve, a defense 
mechanism; it’s a kind of drilling academy too, preparing 
for future battles.” 


The Heart has no Country 


“The heart of jive is action,” says Mezzrow. “It is 
the poetic expression of an immobilized people who, at 
last, see the day coming when all the action in the world 
will be open to them, and all things will become pos- 
sible.” The Southern Negro developed a secret language 
too, but it was not a language of action, he tells us. “It 
didn’t challenge the white oppressor but only tried to 
escape from his eagle eye, and those of his watchdogs.” 
The Negroes have their squares, of course, the same as 
the whites, and it is the language of the squares that 
most of the Negro writers have put on paper, for the 
same reason, perhaps, that most of the Jewish writers 
have failed to put the real Yiddo-American lingo on pa- 
per; they were trying to forget it. Contrary to the sen- 
timental race theory of artistic creativity, one does not 
need to be born to it, or have it “in one’s blood,” to get 
it down on paper. Milton Mezzrow, a Jew, has given us 
the most authentic document we have of Harlem jive, 
and no American Pole has portrayed the American Poles 
as accurately and sympathetically as Nelson Algren, 
who is also a Jew. The heart has no country, no race, 
which is the same as saying that the heart has all 
countries, all races. If you share their lives, if you go 
to live among them, humbly, with a desire to learn, 
you learn not only their secret language but the inmost 
secrets of their hearts. Among the Poles, too, Algren 
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found two kinds of people. What it comes down to, what 
all these writers of the disaffiliation have in common, 
is an awareness of this basic duality. There is always a 
We and a They. 


Who are We? Who are They? 


Who are We? Who are They? Neither requires any 
definition. The We is what their books are about, it is 
all their characters and everything their characters do 
and say, and everything that happens to them. The They 
are the Others. You can hear it defined every day of 
the week, every hour of the day, “They took my boy in- 
to the army.” “They doubled my rent.” “They’ve raised 
“They subpoenaed him to 
“They’re 
beating the drums for war again.” “They’re looking for 
socialized medicine.” 


the price of coffee again.” 
appear before the un-American committee.” 
scapegoats.” “Theyre against 
“They rejected my book because it was controversial.” 
“They're throwing in more commercials all the time.” 
“They killed the story because it might lose them an 
advertiser.” “They swore they'd get him because he 
let the cat out of the bag.” “They’re getting theirs.” 
“They want the world with a fence around it.” 

“They” are the Others, the Outsiders, the Angry 
Strangers, the bosses, the squares, the dictys, the ofays. 
All those who walk on the tame side, the winners who 
make the rules and keep the losers walled in on the 
loser’s side, a wall through which there is only a rat hole 
of a door that one can get through only on his hands and 
knees. A wall against which the jive is both a counter- 
wall and a sapping operation, for on the winner’s side is 
much that the losers need and want at a price that they 
can’t or will not pay. A wall against which the jazz 
horns of the new Jericho have been blowing from the 
beginning. A wall that stretches all the way from Algren’s 
Division Street or Perdido Street through all the ghet- 
tos clear around the world, the Chinatowns and the 
“native quarters,” wherever there is a We and a They. 
And everywhere the wall is trembling today. 


Common Guilt 


The wall is trembling because We and They are 
discovering our common humanity and our common 
guilt, and writers like Algren and Mezzrow and Mandel 
and others are helping us to discover it. It is not so 
much a question of who is innocent as it is a question of 
who is prepared to accept his share of the guilt. Neither 
Algren nor the others are showing us angels on the 
loser’s side and devils on the winner’s side. True, by 
comparison with the winners, the losers are the innocent 
ones, if only because they are rendered powerless to 
commit the larger, more monstrous crimes of the win- 
ners. It is in this sense that the bums and tramps are 
better men than the respectables. It is a distinction 
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recognized—but not always observed—in law. The 
burden of proof is on the accuser, not on the accused, 
In any miscarriage of justice his is the greater guilt 
There is one time when the ruling class always obserye; 
this rule: when it imposes the heavier penalties on the 
leaders of an insurrection, rather than on the led. By 
innocent or guilty, walls are being breached today, doors 
are being opened, bridges are being built. It is no ace. 
dent that so often the Jews are among the bridge 
builders, for the Jews have always been the in-between 
men of history. 


Bridges from both Ends 


Just as the walls are always built on both sides, so the 
bridges have to be started from both ends. But the first 
span must be started from the winner’s side. It is the 
oppressor, says Mezzrow, who must make the first over. 
tures to the oppressed. He must be the first to cros 
over the color line, over the class line, or whatever lines 
divide men from men. 

Who are We? Who are They? The distinction will 
vanish when men learn to think and act and speak not 
in terms of We and They but in terms of I and Thou 
As Martin Buber has said, “Only men who are capable 
of truly saying Thou to one another can truly say We 
with one another.” Not to one another, but with one 
another. And always in relation to a living Center, for 
“it is this radial relation to the living Center that makes 
true community.” 





ENCOUNTER 


In the bright wind from the fields today 
my troubled steps encountered spring 
where that farm family on the weedy hill 
sold out and left everything. 


It is part of my burden to know they are gone, 
when I walk past on the public road; 

often in storms they may have looked down 
and pitied me, there in the cold. 


A history of this year that considered that farm 
would know many failures, part of them mine; 
they couldn’t make a go, they were lonely here. 
I walk onward through the warm spring wind. 


William Stafford 
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The Biggest 


Story of the Century 


I REMEMBER five years ago talking with a 
lady who is pretty certainly the leading woman journalist 
of the United States. We were discussing the U.F.O.s. 
(Unidentified Flying Objects). She remarked that never 
in her knowledge of journalism had there been a story 
like this. By that she meant that all other stories either 
have a beginning and an end, an initial intriguing prob- 
lem and a neat explanation, or the puzzle drops out of 
ight and only historians of the curious remember that 
itever excited interest. The U.F.O.s have succeeded in 
staging a performance which never reaches its curtain 
and yet keeps on calling back the audience. 

The reaction of this kind of behavior on the official 
mind is itself interesting. The official mind is seldom 
open. It needs information but that information must 
confirm authority. Like the rest of us in 1947 they imag- 
ined that the anomaly in the skies would clear away. 
There must be a natural explanation. Meanwhile, of 
course, following hoary precedent the public must be 
wld that there was nothing there. After a little while 
this beeame absurd. Authority then said there is some- 
thing there, not of much importance but worth reporting 
om, However, after Forrestal’s death the policy was re- 
versed though the information went on accumulating. 
Now, we are told, that the whole thing is mass hysteria. 
The officials were supported in this negative attitude by 
most scientists. They prepared theories which they said 
aecounted for the observations—and did, if you left out 
ill the observations that were not covered by the theory. 
Once again policy was changed and the public asked to 
end in information. Yet once more our fickle air-force 
lecided to disregard the anomaly. The interest of this is 
far more intimate than the U.F.O.s seem to show any 
desire to become. For it means that a large majority of 
the citizens of this country seem to be willing—as will- 
ing as Communists were under Stalin—to believe any- 
thing that an authority may say even though that au- 
thority may change its party line time and again. One 
had hoped that there would be a nagging minority that 
Would insist that at least in the more independent jour- 
tals a matter of this interest would be kept open. If a 
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white patch on Saturn and a red mark on Jupiter can 
find a place in the daily press, surely something in our 
own sky might deserve the notice given to astronomical 
events. For some time however the big news agencies 
would not carry the news and I have been told by civil- 
ian airpilots that if they see U.F.O.s it is much wiser 
not to report them, or if they do, never to gossip. 


Of course this has happened before. When in the 18th 
Century intelligent people became interested in the sky, 
every now and then they came across reports of meteor- 
ites hitting the earth. Current science ruled that this 
being obvious superstition—because the sky was not a 
blue vault off which pieces of plaster fell, but a 
clean, empty void—these reports must be fabrications. 
Lavoisier, the great chemist, mocked the notion and the 
learned societies of Germany ruled that no one must 
read a paper on the question. Lately the sightings are 
back again in sufficient numbers as to make the news 
agencies once more carry data. Public opinion also has 
been slightly impressed by the fact that the airforce did 
not prevent Al Chop, who was the news representative 
for the airforce while the investigation was going on, 
from now making a good film telling his story of his 
work at the Pentagon on this subject. Edward Ruppellt, 
who was actually the airforce head of the investigation 
into these objects, has also, now that he has retired, 
published an admirable story of his work and his in- 
vestigations. A third work of great importance is by a 
French engineer, Aime Michel and published by Cri- 
terion Books, New York. He gives not only the European 
and African side of the story—for the sightings have 
been world-wide—but also a theory which would ex- 
plain the curious behavior of these clearly intelli- 
gently guided objects and a detailed refutation of Dr. 
Menzel’s quite unsatisfactory theory that the U.F.O.s 
are sky mirages. This year the sightings have been very 
good. 


More Stupid than Dangerous 


THERE IS a further interesting fact which 
suggests it is possible that whoever operates them has 
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decided that we are more stupid than dangerous. At the 
start they used to hover for long periods, contemplating 
what must be for an intelligent being the strangest spec- 
tacle in the universe—a creature with magnificent ideals, 
enormous powers, and yet timid to the point of paranoia 
and so capable of destroying itself. Then when we began 
having rockets and jets, the reports of hovering became 
scanty. They darted in and out like skilled pearl divers 
who swim down through shark infested seas. 





Now once again they pause and reflect. It is to be 
hoped that they will not go away. No collector of the 
data can doubt that not merely are they possessed of a 
power which we providentially lack but also of a con- 
sideration which providentially we may someday be 
granted. Herr Oberth, the father of rockets, has re- 
peatedly said that he is convinced not merely that they 
are from outside this world—which is the opinion of 
everyone who has cared to look into the question—but 
that they must be from outside our planetary system. 
Until the 20,000 or so photographs recently taken of 
Mars are properly studied we cannot be absolutely 
certain that life does not exist upon Mars, and if it does 
(as life there has gone through so much more than life 
here) it may be wiser as well as more advanced. 

If they are from another system then maybe compas- 
sion extends more widely than we dared hope. In one of 
the last parables in the Gospels we are told that through- 
out history God had sent men to implore people to be- 
have. Finally as they would not behave, temporary 
destruction came upon them. But this time having tried 
to convince us through our own kind He may be sending 
us another creature. Perhaps it would shake us up to 
know that the moral law is not merely a notion of 
idealists or even a human necessity or a mammalian 
oddity of behavior but actually runs out through space 
to such distances that even our sun is there only a faint 
orange dwarf. Certainly this anomaly is not merely of 
astronomical interest. We have learned that there is 
hardly any branch of research that cannot have moral 
consequences. The more we study U.F.O.s the more we 
see that here is something that we should not allow to 
be disregarded. 


We are in their Hands 


ASTRONOMY, a great astronomer once said 
to me, is one of the sciences which has owed and still owes 
a great deal to the layman. The study of meteors and 
meteorites was greatly forwarded by a simple layman 
called Denning who had had no scientific education but 
night after night counted the “incalculable objects”. He 
was given the fellowship of the Royal Society for this 
work. When we add to this undoubted fact, that we can 
help knowledge of the vast world above us, the other 
striking fact that the U.F.O.s are intelligently handled, 
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then the interest is vastly increased. It seems clear tha 
we are in their hands. They have the initiative. Perhap, 
they would approach if we were not so frighteningly ag. 
gressive. There can be no doubt they have been shot g 
and though you may not stand in awe of a malicioy 
child that with a pea-shooter tries to put out your eyes 
you nevertheless are wise not to put yourself in its power, 
In short the U.F.O.s are an opportunity, a test. It seems 
that modern man is more frightened of being laughed 
at than of anything else. We shall look pretty ridiculoy 
to our children if they discover that we had the oppor. 
tunity of making the greatest discovery that man has 
ever made and failed to make it because we were told 
by those who didn’t know that we should be ridiculoy 
if we studied data they did not wish to consider. 





PLUS CA CHANGE... 


In the year of our Lord 14382, there ‘arose a grievous quarrl 
among the brethren over the number of teeth in the mouth 
of a horse. For thirteen days the disputation raged without 
ceasing. All the ancient books and chronicles were fetched 
out, and wonderful and ponderous erudition, such as was 
never before heard of in this region, was made manifest, 
At the beginning of the fourteenth day, a youthful friar of 
goodly bearing asked his learned superiors for permission to 
add «a word, and straightway, to the wonderment of the 
disputants, whose deep wisdom he sore vexed, he beseeched 
to unbend in a manner coarse and unheard-of, and to look 
in the open mouth of a horse and find answer to their ques 
tionings. At this, their dignity being grievously hurt, they 
waxed exceedingly wroth; and, joining in a mightly uproar, 
they flew upon him and smote him hip and thigh, and cast 
him out forthwith. For, said they, surely Satan hath tempted 
this bold neophyte to declare unholy and unheard of ways of 
finding truth contrary to all the teachings of the fathers. 


Francis Bacon 





“HONEST, RELIABLE AND TRUSTWORTHY...” 
USE my name as a reference to get a job, etc. A personal 
reference always helps. Call ES-3-6360. Evenings after 10. 
Classified ad in the Village Vowe 
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MORALITY 


“A superior moral ideology” alone holds the key “to the 
challenge we face in the world today.... That is the work of 
Moral Rearmament” Dr. Douglas Cornell said at MRA’ 
ninth world assembly... . 

Dr. Cornell has spent ten years in the development of nev 
weapons—six of them as a scientific warfare adviser in the 
Department of Defense. 


New York Times, August 31, 1956 
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WHEN the time comes to review 
the literary annals of the year, there 
should be little dissension among se- 
rious critics that 1956 has seen a liter- 
ay event in the appearance of The 
Outsider. Not, of course, Mr. Richard 
Wright’s Outsider, nor yet the Out- 
sider of Monsieur Camus. It is Mr. 
Uolin Wilson’s Outsider which is in 
question. 

In Britain (where the book was 
published some three months earlier) 
The Outsider has initiated a climate 
of controversy and has evoked aston- 
ishment, even in the breast of so 
hard-bitten a culture-hound as Mr. 
(yril Connolly, that a book of such 
broad intellectual attack and scholar- 
ship should be the production of a 
young man of no more than 24 years 
of age. 

Mr. Wilson’s scholarship may have 
been exaggerated—perhaps because 
his critics are themselves products of 
that Anglo-Saxon culture which re- 
gards the intellectual with some dis- 
comfort, if not disdain. For, although 
his scholarship is beyond question, 
most of the authors with whom he is 
familiar—Nietzsche, Sartre, Fichte, 
Novalis, Mallarme, Dostoevsky, Rilke, 
Holderlin, and Co.—are writers well 
known to any self-respecting Conti- 
nental European intellectual. What is 
temarkable is rather the understand- 
ing that Colin Wilson shows, and the 
skilful and enthusiastic fashion in 
which he works upon the hard-won 
metal of their thought. It is not so 
much what he has read as how much 
he has profited by his reading that im- 
presses. As a final touch—to appease 
the intellectual snobs and to demon- 
strate that he is more of an “insider” 
than most, he imparts, in casual foot- 
hotes, such revelations as that, in 
writing “1984”, George Orwell drew 
80 largely on Zamyatin’s We (pub- 
lished in Russia in 1927) that, had 
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the Outsider 


an English translation existed at that 
time, “it is hardly conceivable” that 
Orwell would have published his 
book. 


Who is the Outsider? 


OUR FIRST IMPULSE is nat- 
urally to ask what Mr. Wilson means 
by the Outsider. We are by no means 
dealing with a rehash of the over- 
worked Introvert-Extrovert dichot- 
omy. The Outsider is rather the indi- 
vidual who finds himself affectively 
unable to identify with contemporary 
society. The archetype of the Outsider 
is the hero of Barbusse’s novel, L’en- 
fer”. This young man comes to Paris 
from the country without any partic- 
ular motivation, unless it be to escape 
from his former life. He gets a job in 
a bank, takes a hotel room, and there 
reflects on his problems, including his 
shortage of money and his lack of 
purpose. In this apathetic state he 
sees a hole in the wall, and peeps 
through. Fascinated he spies day after 
day upon the events which unfold in 
the next room—sequences of sex, 
crime, and disease. In them he recog- 
nises the mark of truth, life stripped 
of hypocrisy. But he himself remains 
excluded, an outsider. This, Mr. Wil- 
son assures us, is the archetypical 
position of the Outsider—he is the 
man who “sees too deep and too 
much” and consequently finds him- 
self unable to act or participate. 

To elaborate his point, Mr. Wilson, 
with radar-like precision, descries a 
whole shoal of Outsiders. Shut up in 
their rooms, smoking cigarettes, star- 
ing at the ceiling and reflecting upon 
the pointlessness of life, thinking the 
same kind of thoughts, and inspired 


Keith Irvine 


by the same disgust for everyday life, 
we find Sartre’s Rocquentin in La 
Nausee; Camus’ Meursault in L’Etran- 
ger (“The Outsider”); Hesse’s Step- 
penwolf; Rilke’s Malte Laurids Brig- 
ge; T.S. Eliot’s Prufrock; Heming- 
way’s Corporal Krebs—all contempo- 
rary examples of a type of which 
Goethe’s Werther was a romantic 
precursor, and Dostoevsky’s Raskol- 
nikov possibly the first fully devel- 
oped example. 


Alternative Vantage Points 


WILSON’s ultimate aim however 
transcends the narrow confines of 
literary criticism alone. He chooses 
three relatively unliterary examples of 
Outsiders—“Lawrence of Arabia”, 
Van Gogh, and Nijinsky. Here, as 
elsewhere, he places an wunerring 
finger upon essential meanings. From 
all these examples, literary and un- 
literary alike, he concludes that the 
Outsider’s problem is_ ultimately 
metaphysical in nature. In the instinct 
of withdrawal from life Mr. Wilson 
discerns the same impulse which 
drove the prophets and mystics of 
other days to the caves, deserts, and 
mountains. In our day the Royal Air 
Force, the Communist Party, the 
anonymous hotel room, the mental 
asylum, or any existence conducted 
on the brink of violent death, all pro- 
vide alternative vantage points from 
which to consider—or evade—the 
central problem of how to cease to 
feel an Outsider without relapsing 
into the mode of existence of those 
whose eyes remain closed to reality. 

Mr. Wilson next invokes those Out- 
siders who have attempted to advance 
bevond conscious or unconscious with- 
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drawal, Nietzsche might well repre- 
sent the archetype, despite the fact 
that he was finally destroyed by the 
struggle. The Dostoevskian hero, too, 
is engaged in this struggle, although 
certain lazy Christian moralists have 
given these novels a truncated inter- 
pretation. Even as great a thinker as 
Berdyaev interprets Crime and Pun- 
ishment as a tale of expiation. This 
ignores the fact that Raskolnikov does 
not give himself up because he re- 
pents—right to the end he holds his 
original idea to have been a good 
one. He surrenders, rather, in disgust 
because he knows that he has suc- 
cumbed to pity, and consequently 
has not shown himself strong enough 
to cease to be an Outsider. For Ras- 
kolnikov, like Nietzsche, has passed 
beyond the orthodox 
Good and Evil... 


concepts of 


The Mystical Reaction 
CONSIDERING mysticism also, 
Colin Wilson examines the paths fol- 
lowed by George Fox and William 
Blake as alternative ways of ceasing 
to feel an Outsider without relapsing 
into the triviality and pointlessness 
of “once-born” bourgeois existence. 
He has much admiration for Fox’s 
approach—to summon up one’s con- 
victions, lower one’s head like a bull, 
brick wall 


seems to stand in the way. Two fur- 


and charge—even if a 


ther figures are considered, in the 
brief and pointed Wilsonian fashion 
—Ramakrishna and Gurdjieff, as in- 
terpreted by his disciple Ouspensky. 
This remarkable tour de force ends 
with a final burst of fireworks, in 
which Humanism is categorically con- 
demned as spiritual laziness. Shaw is 
bracketed with St. Augustine, Pascal, 
and Nietzsche as a religious thinker. 
No student of science, Shaw pointed 
out, is compelled to believe that spe- 
cific gravity consists in the belief that 
Archimedes jumped out of his bath 
and ran naked through the streets of 
Syracuse shouting “Eureka! Eureka!” 
Yet in religion it is still impermissible 
to accept the dogma and to leave the 
legend without attracting suspicions 
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of heresy. Mr. Wilson’s final utterance 
is that, while the individual may 
begin his long effort as an Outsider, 
he may end it as a Saint—a sentence 
that brings to mind at once the bur- 
den of Sartre’s “Saint-Genet”. 


What about Marxism? 

WHILE Mr. Wilson’s preoccupa- 
tions are, however, very much the 
same as those of M. Sartre, his con- 
clusions are differentiated by his at- 
titude towards Marxism. In Mr. Wil- 
son’s work Marxism is, as it were, pat- 
ted kindly on the head, and thrown 
to one side. For, when followed by 
those of the once-born bourgeois 
world (and Man, we are reminded, is 
a bourgeois compromise), Marxism 
is no more than another aspect of 
materialistic thinking arising out of 
the entelechy of liberal humanistic 
values. 

Even if not decoded the 
cipher, Mr. Wilson has at least thrown 


he has 
a great deal of light upon the besetting 
literary mystery of our age—why the 
best writing of the twentieth century 
reflects such black despair. Superfi- 
cial critics have seen in this an antici- 
pation of horrors to come—as Niet- 
zsche’s writing is popularly supposed 
to have prefigured, if not actually to 
have created, the horrors of the 
Hitlerian Reich. These critics have 
then proceeded to call on agencies un- 
named for a general revival of faith, 
much as those restoring a crumbling 
cathedral might call for the manu- 
facture of fresh supplies of mortar. 
Unlike them, Mr. Wilson, if one un- 
derstands him aright, recognizes the 
contemporary gloom as reflecting a 
dark night of the soul, foreshadowing 
a return of faith, the beginning of a 
new age. 


Where does it Lead? 
THE QUESTIONS raised by The 
Outsider are two: 

Is this return of faith, which is 
evidently to rest on a much broader 
base than that now provided by the 
orthodox churches, merely to affect 
a literary elite? Is it, in fact, to be no 
more than another literary fashion, 

























































such as that which certain Marxig 
critics claimed to descry a few year: 
ago in the “escapist” preoccupation 
with things mystical of such divers 
writers as Koestler, Huxley, and Son. 
erset Maugham? Or is it, on the other 
hand, as Mr. Wilson claims, to grow 
into the dawning of a new anti-hp. 
manist epoch arising “in consequence 
of the rigorous questioning of such 
men as Blake, Nietzsche, Dostoevsky, 
Shaw?” 

Politically does Mr, 


Wilson’s book serve the cause of pro- 


speaking, 


or that of reaction? Here no 
clearcut answer is possible. If any. 


gress, 


thing, one may deduce, from the 
weighty arguments that he might fur. 
nish to either side, that his thought 
transcends the limitations imposed by 
political terms like Left and Right, 
For although Mr. Wilson is evidently 
not, like some anti-materialist writers, 
actively opposed to social change, he 
nevertheless believe that 
society can improve until the values 
by which the individual lives come to 
transcend material interest. Certainly 
there are those who will claim that 


does not 


this is no more than a subtle argument 
designed to sow doubt and confusion 
in the ranks of those struggling co- 
operatively for the emergence of a 
better world. Yet unless one believes 
—emphatically, —Jesuitically, 
without qualification—that the ends 
justify the means, one is obliged to 
concede a disturbing degree of truth 


and 


in Mr. Wilson’s argument. 

The essential as Charles Peguy has 
reminded us, is that the political 
element in any given system should 
not devour the mystique which first 
gave it birth. This is precisely what 
has happened to our culture, and this 
is precisely “what is wrong” with our 
world today. In effect, in penetrating 
this inner reality, few books have 
demonstrated so incontrovertibly 3% 
“The Outsider” the truth contained 
in Peguy’s famous phrase: “Tout 
commence en mystique, et finit el 
politique.” (Everything — starts out 
in a mystique, and dies out i 
politics). 
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What about 
UNILATERAL 


THE POSITION for which I argue is an ec- 
centric one and an unpopular one. But it is a position 
which in my judgment is one of the more “realistic” at- 
titudes to take in the present state of the world. 

Briefly and bluntly put, this statement defends the 
proposition that if a general universal disarmament 
agreeement cannot be reached in the immediate future, 
it would be desirable and highly “realistic” to adopt a 
policy of unilateral disarmament. While it is not claimed 
that unilateral disarmament is a panacea in any sense 
—it must be viewed in a wider context which will include, 
of course, greater use of machinery like that of the United 
Nations, vast expansion of international economic de- 
velopment, and the adoption by the United States of 
Gandhi-like organization for non-violent resistance—it 
is argued that unilateral] disarmament is wise and might 
conceivably initiate revolutionary changes essential for 
atrue world order. 

The considerations which led to this conclusion may be 
outlined as follows: 


Insanity of Defense 
IT IS WIDELY ACCEPTED now by many, 
if not most, of the major leaders of the world that an- 
dither great war, if it should unhappily “break out”, 
would result in mutual suicide. Thus General Douglas 
MacArthur has been quoted as saying: 
War is no longer rationally a means of settling in- 
ternational problems. Its destructiveness has be- 
come so great that there can be no winner. Both 
sides lose. It is almost a form of mutual suicide. 
Commenting on the Korean War, the general re- 
marked : 


This experience again emphasizes the utter futil- 
ity of modern war—its complete failure as an 
arbiter of international dissensions. A nation has 
been gutted, and we stand today just where we 
stood before it all started. Nothing has been set- 
tled. War is outmoded. Its threat must be abol- 
ished if the world is to go on. 
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DISARMAMENT ? 


Mulford Sibley 


President Eisenhower has been quoted along the same 
lines; and only recently Marshal Bulganin made a very 
similar statement. 

Many of those who have studied the possibilities of 
long-range missiles seem to suggest that it is fantastic 
to expect any real protection against their horrors. One 
reason both the American and the British people are so 
apathetic about civil defense is probably because they 
realize, perhaps subconsciously, that the whole idea is 
a faree—that “civil defense” cannot “defend,” or, if 
conceivably it could be made to do so, it would cost so 
much that even a wealthy nation would become bank- 
rupt. All the agitation involving the alleged superiority 
of the Soviet Union in certain types of weapons, imply- 
ing a fear that the United States may not be “keeping 
up,” illustrates anew the futility of an arms race for the 
promotion of “security” (however that rather ambiguous 
term may be defined). 


We live in a world, in short, where the waging of war 
would be so destructive that in sheerly utilitarian terms 
it would not “pay”, whatever the probable circum- 
stances; a world, moreover, in which the mere prepara- 
tion for such a war promotes national insecurity and 
even constitutes a serious hazard to human life (as in 
the atomic and hydrogen bomb tests). Every time the 
United States builds a new jet, I feel more insecure; 
every time the Soviet Union constructs a new guided 
missile, I find my security lessened. 


The “Necessity” of Mutual Suicide 


WHY, THEN, do we continue to arm against 
one another? It is partly, I suggest, because we will not 
or cannot face up to the implications of our very admis- 
sions about the nature of war and preparation for war. 
On the one hand it is admitted widely (and obviously 
I share the view) that losses from any conceivable war 
with modern weapons would be far greater than any 
imaginable gains; on the other hand, we still seem to be 
saying that, despite this admission, we are still willing 
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to go to war under certain circumstances, knowing full 
well that no victor can emerge. This is not rational, and 
we should frankly admit that it is not. 

Either MacArthur, Eisenhower, Bulganin, myself, and 
many others are dead wrong in their estimates about the 
destructiveness of a future war, in which case they should 
be corrected by someone, or they are right, in which 
event we should think in terms of a vastly changed poli- 
cy. I happen to think they are right. If this is true, our 
policies—which are still based on the notion that war 
may somehow be “necessary” (despite the fact that it 
will lead to mutual suicide)—ought to be altered in a 
revolutionary way. 


Threats—Empty or Suicidal 
THOSE POLICIES assume that, in the ab- 


sence of international agreement on armaments, we must 
still prepare nationally for what is admitted to be prob- 
able suicide. Sometimes such policies are defended by 
saying that, of course, their intention is to “threaten” 
others in order to keep the peace—as if a threat means 
anything unless we are prepared to wage a war in case of 
presumed “necessity.” Threats without probable action 
cease to be threats and so-called realists ought to recog- 
nize this. Building national armaments today, in short, 
is building for probable suicidal war, which can in no 
sense “defend” this country. National armaments, under 
modern circumstances, and if the objective be “national 
defense” (whether physical, economic, or political), 
are inappropriate, ineffective means for the alleged 
objective. They are, in other words, unrealistic, “utopian” 
means. At the very least, they are useless, and at their 
worst (as in hydrogen bomb testing) are a positive 
menace to both contemporary and future life. Unilateral 
disarmament, if this analysis be correct, is not some 
“idealistic” and “impractical” notion; rather it is an 
exemplification of good sense. 

If I should take a poodle to assist me in hunting, I 
should be termed crazy, and rightly so—the rational 
act would be to discard the poodle and get a hunting dog. 
Charles Lamb, in a famous essay, rightly ridiculed those 
who burned down their houses in order to get roast pig. 
So it is with the vain attempt to get “national defense” 
and “security” through armaments. All the parapher- 
nalia of the national war machine—espionage, counter- 
espionage, National Security Council, hydrogen bombs, 
guided missiles, and so on—constitute the poodle dog, 
or, if you will, the burning of the house. And actually, 
burning down one’s house can produce roast pig, albeit 
at an unbearable price; while armaments cannot give 
us “security” or “peace” even at an unbearable price. At 
international conferences it seems generally to be as- 
sumed that any surrender of armed might would be high- 
ly dangerous—hence all the talk of “fool-proof” guaran- 
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tees, international inspection, and so on. But if the anal. 
ysis of this statement be supported, a nation is not giving 
up anything really valuable when it surrenders armed 
might—rather is it giving up something valueless, some. 
thing, moreover, which is probably a positive detrimen 
in the quest for “defense” and “security”. 


Objections to Unilateral Disarmament 


THIS IS NOT as outrageous a view as it may 
seem to be. In his suggestive study Power—which exam. 
ines the ramifications of power relations in huma 
society—the well-known British philosopher Bertrand 
Russell says (p.152): “The actual harm which a nation 
would suffer from unilateral disarmament is very much 
less than most people suppose.” We have in this state. 
ment, of course, gone much beyond the negative of 
Russell’s observation and have suggested positive con- 
siderations which would seem to point in the direction 
of unilateral disarmament. 


I am aware, I think, of most of the objections to such 
a policy and shall attempt to deal with them in conch. 
sion: 


a) It is often alleged that the United States actually dis. 
armed after World War I and World War II and that the 
disarmament did not work to promote peace or security. 
Of course, the answer is that the United States did not 
“disarm”. Its level of armaments was always much high- 
er than in pre-war years. It is true that it may have re- 
duced its armaments more rapidly than the Soviet Union 
after World War II, but this was far, far from a policy 
of disarmament carried out within a context of positive 
alternatives such as we suggest below. 


b) The context of unilateral disarmament is all-impor- 
tant if we are to criticize the policy intelligently. Ina 
narrow sense, unilateral disarmament means the volu- 
tary destruction of all our war-making potential and an 
invitation to the rest of the world to send inspectors to 
check on our claims. But this narrow meaning of disarm 
ament must be seen in the context of other proposal 
which are and must be organically connected with un 
lateral disarmament. Simultaneously, we would imme 
diately turn over to an international agency all the re 
sources we had hitherto been using in preparation for 
war. We would do this each year for an indefinite period. 
The international agency would use the resources t0 
develop underdeveloped areas, construct and maintail 
international libraries, establish and support internation 
al universities, and so on. The cost of one destroyé 
would build 80 schools; the price of one bombing plave 
would build some 400 $15,000 houses. 


c) Objectors to unilateral disarmament often fail t 
realize how this revolutionary act would in itself prob 
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ably change the political atmosphere of the world—and 
for the better. Even the Soviet Union’s current modest 
reduction in armaments has shaken world opinion. What 
would not unilateral disarmament by the United States 
' do, if carried out in the context outlined above? We can- 
not, of course, predict exactly because we have never 
tried anything remotely resembling it. But it is safe to 
suggest that the whole international climate would un- 
dergo drastic revision. It is probable that other heavily 
armed powers would follow the lead of this country and 
we would have a competition in disarmament, rather 
than competition in armaments: it might be a repeti- 
tion of the competitive actions of French nobles in giving 
up their privileges at the beginning of the French Revolu- 





eC 


tion. 


d) But, it may be objected, you have not ensured peace 
by this act and “aggression” may and probably will still 
occur. The answer to this objection is two-fold: 


(1) No action, however complicated and ingenious, can 
ever make “peace” certain; but I submit that an act 
of this kind, in its appeal to human rationality, imag- 
ination, and sympathy, would go further in the 
direction of building the atmosphere conducive to 
peace than our present insanity, which, if we are 
honest with ourselves, we will admit must result in 
war. 


No act of unilateral disarmament, even in the con- 
text suggested above, should be initiated without a 
clear realization that an ineffective and dangerous 
means of “national defense” is being surrendered as 
good riddance in favor of a more “realistic” method. 
In addition to the positive and constructive acts 
mentioned above, that more “realistic” method 
would include some American adaptation of the 
Gandhi technique of non-violent resistance. Organ- 
ized potentiality for non-violent resistance should, 
in other words, accompany unilateral disarmament. 
If we were to devote only 5% of our present so-called 
defense budget to training for possible non-violent 
resistance (which might never be needed), we 
would, in my judgment, have a far more effective 
and far less dangerous defense against possible ag- 
gression (even assuming that the Soviet Union re- 
mained heavily armed, which is highly improbable) 
than our present unrealistic and “utopian” methods 
provide. 


(2) 


It is a commonplace to say that we live in a revolution- 
ary age. This statement has been a plea that we seriously 
consider revolutionary means to cope realistically with 
one of the crucial problems of that age. These revolu- 
tionary means would imply that we no longer have any 
faith in war and preparation for war and that what would 
begin ostensibly as a revolution in technique would prove 
'0 be basically a revolution in attitude and outlook. 


Novem ber, 1956 








letters... 


Harvard University 

This is just to congratulate you and LIBERATION 
on the excellent editorial “Shall We Vote?” I find my- 
self in practically complete agreement with all the main 
statements of this editorial. Pitirim A. Sorokin 





Duke University 

One article which I did not think was very intel- 
ligently written is “Getting on with the White Folks.” 
In fact, I think that the magazine is weakest in its articles 
concerning race relations. I know your reaction to what 
I am going to say is—“How stupid! She doesn’t really 
know what goes on in the South—she’s only seen one 
side.” Perhaps this is true; I have only seen one side BUT 
this is a side that I think LIBERATION has not seen and 
might—if it intends to be an organ of liberal thought 
which centers on the individual—keep in mind. The type 
of article written by Bayard Rustin is fine for propaganda 
purposes—perhaps this is what it’s meant for—but I 
think LIBERATION has greater potential than just 
being a propaganda sheet. 

Relations between Negroes and white people in the 
South are not always crude, material, inhuman .. . 
in fact, in many cases there is more truly personal human 
feeling involved in the relationship between the Negro 
laborer or domestic help and his employer than can ever 
be achieved in the more fast moving, impersonal atmos- 
phere of the Northern industry. This is all a part of that 
horrible thing called “paternalism”—that most hated of 
terms by the modern Northern progressive. I agree that 
it belongs to a past age, it is a part of an unjust and de- 
grading system. But the point is that it is a way of life 
and it is not all ugliness, as you picture it. In your great 
concern for justice, for principles, for ideals, you must 
not forget why all these dreams are exciting—because 
they promise more real freedom of development to the 
individual. Don’t forget the individual in your concern 
for justice. For love comes before justice and love trans- 


cends it. D.M. 





New York City 

After reading the two recent editions, all I can say is 

“WOW”. It is a great magazine and we are passing it 
around here at the staff meetings. 

William Russell Ames Le Grande II 


The American Poets Fellowship Society 





New York City 

Let me say that the children’s issue is wonderfully 

moving. Just right in all ways I thought. Made me feel 
quite released and happy for a bit. Thank you. 

Helen Mears 
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The December issue of LIBERATION - 


Sis ths 


will celebrate the first anniversary of ” 


the historic Montgomery bus protest, 





which began December 5, 1955. 
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“Where We Stand Today”—MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., Pres. of 
the Montgomery Improvement Association. 
Mr. King’s article in the April LIBERATION has been trans- 


lated into several languages and circulated all over the world. 


“How It All Started”—E. D. NIXON 
Mr. Nixon wrote and distributed the first leaflet after the 
arrest of Mrs. Parks. This leaflet sparked the ensuing action. 


“The Significance of Montgomery”—RALPH BUNCHE, A. PHILIP RAN- 
DOLPH and others. 


Report from Tallahassee, Florida 
In Tallahassee, a protest on the model of Montgomery is in 
its sixth month—but it has been hindered by vested interests 
and a divided Negro population. 


“America’s Kenya—the Mississippi Delta’—BAYARD RUSTIN 
A penetrating, first-hand report of economic and psychological 
pressure against the NAACP and against Negroes who are 
pioneering in the struggle for human dignity. 


“Crosses in Conflict in Southern Georgia”—DAVE DELLINGER 
An analysis of Koinonia Farms, “an experiment in Christian 
Community” where white and Negro Southerners are living 
in interracial harmony—and therefore face rifle shots, dyna- 
mite, ambush, economic boycott, and legal persecution. 





This issue will be an important document in current American history. It will be given FREE with every Christmas 


gift subscription. 
The Montgomery Anniversary Issue plus a year’s subscription to LIBERATION would make a most appropriate 


Christmas present for: 
your local library 


friends and former radicals who have given up hope your clergyman, teacher, or fellow union-members 
the editor of your local newspaper your relatives who wonder how you got that way 


b> = 


Please use the enclosed envelope for gift subcriptions. 
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